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LETTER OF SUBMITTAL. 



Department of Commerce, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 

Wdshingtonj September 25 j 1916. 
Sir: There is submitted herewith a report on the Peruvian mar- 
kets for American hardware, prepared by a competent expert who 
was selected by Commercial Attach^ A. I. Harrington and who worked 
subsequently under the supervision of Mr. Lew B. Clark, secretary to 
the attach^. This report is one of those rendered in connection with 
the comprehensive investigation conducted through the 10 commer- 
cial attaches, and it forms the third in the series of pubUshed mono- 
graphs. The first was that on the Chilean and Bolivian markets, and 
the second on the Australian. 

The present report follows the uniform method of treatment that 
was outUned as applicable to the entire investigation. The writer 
gives special attention to the changed conditions resulting from the 
European war, discusses the reasons for the strong position formerly 
held by certain Continental countries, and offers to American manu- 
facturers various practical suggestions looking toward the expansion 
of their trade. It is felt that he has presented in a succinct and illu- 
minating manner the outstanding features of Peruvian life, the con- 
trolling factors in the industries of the country, and the bearing that 
these things have on the market for specific lines. In considering the 
trade in particular articles, the effort has been made to indicate the 
peculiar local tastes and methods that are Ukely to affect the sales. 
Respectfully, 

E. E. Pratt, 

Chief of Bureau. 
To Hon. William C. Redfield, 

Secretary oi Commerce. 
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PERUVIAN MARKETS FOR AMERICAN HARDWARE. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The effect of the European war on the foreign commerce of Peru 
has been far-reaching and drastic. Antebellum views and generali- 
zations in reference to this market became, within a twelvemonth, 
antiquated and of doubtful value. The world-wide increase in the 
cost of raw materials, the heavy advance in freight rates, the closing 
of practically all European sources of supply except the British, ana 
the conseauent coUapse of the existing commercial connections and 
credits — all these factors have given the American exporter an ap- 
parently unique opportimity to extend and increase nis sales. In 
Peru, at least, this opportimity is quahfied by the following consid- 
erations: Before the war American hardware imports had already se- 
cured a leading position in this market; the consumptive capacity 
of the countrjr has been seriously curtailed by the war; and Great 
Britain, the principal competitor of the United States in the Peruvian 
hardware trade, still maintains a formidable position, with its credit 
and marketing facilities handicapped, it is true, but not otherwise 
seriously impaired. The strong chain of old and established British 
houses m the commercial centers of the west coast form a bulwark 
of British trade in time of war and a basis for recovery with the return 
of peace. 

oo much depends, however, upon the duration and final results of 
the European conflict, that the whole subject of commercial compe- 
tition, in so far as it rests upon prices and credits, must be left to a 
future date for solution. The present report is based upon tendencies 
in the' past and the temporary and makeshift structure of affairs 
to-day. 

While the statement concerning th§ strength of the British posi- 
tion applies to nearly all lines of trade, from one point of view the 
Peruvian hardware market offers a noteworthy exception. The 
reason for this lies in the fact that hardware merchandising in the 
chief cities of Peru has developed as a highly specialized business, 
the existing stores being large, weU-stocked, and, as a rule, conducted 
under energetic and able management. The proprietors are nearlv 
all Europeans — with one or two British and a number of French 
dealers, but a preponderance of Spaniards. The American hardware 
exporter in the Peruvian market has to deal, therefore, not with 
Peruvians, but with an intelligent, traveled, and weU-informed class 
of Europeans. 

ECONOMIC DEPRESSION — FINANCIAL EFFECTS OF WAR. 

When the war came, Peru had for several years been passing 
thfough a period of economic depression. The natural wealth of 
the country is of such a character that it requires immense capital 
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6 PERUVIAN MARKETS f OR AMERICAN HARDWARE. 

for its exploitation, and, in spite of optimistic expectations, this capi- 
tal has not been forthcoming. Certain internal conditions had fur- 
ther aggravated the situation, and, while these were never really 
serious, they served to prevent such strong and consistent develop- 
ment as may have seemed desirable. RaUroad building, an essential 
element in the exploitation of the mining regions, has b^en at a stand- 
still. The materialization of the many excellent irrigation projects 
for the coastal, valleys has been delayed. Government support for 
agricultural and breeding experiments, as well as for immigration 
projects, has been in abeyance. 

With the outbreak of the war and the burden that this threw upon 
currency systems the world over, Peru was forced to dispense with 
the gold standard (which had been a stabiUzing influence m its com- 
merce and finance for so many years) and revert to paper currency. 
This took the form of a bank-note issue under the guaranty of tne 
five Lima institutions, the Bank of Peru and London, the German 
Bank, the Italian Bank, the Banco Popular, and the Banco Inter- 
nacional. Although they were substantially guaranteed, the ap- 
pearance of banknotes contributed directly to the fall of exchange. 
At the same time the weakness in Peruvian finance and commerce, 
occasioned by the almost absolute domination of foreign interests 
in all industries, became apparent. The foreign houses maugurated 
a sharp liquidation of their accounts in response to the call of their 
home concerns. As a result, during the 12 months preceding the 
writing of this report, Peruvian exchange at 90 days on London 
advanced from 1^ per cent to 9 and 10 per cent, while sight on New 
York went from $4.79 to $4.21 to the Peruvian pound. Before the 
war the P,eruvian gold pound was at par with the poimd sterling. 

As a matter of Fact, the sudden licjuidation of accoimts has been 
admirably met and very little loss nas been reported. In conse- 
quence 01 this, there has latterly been a tendency to loosen credits. 

The high exchange, nevertheless, has added its percentage to the 
natural increase in merchandise prices induced by the war. Hard- 
ware merchants estimate the average advance in prices oil their 
stock at 30 per cent and even higher. This has had its corresponding 
effect upon consumptioi^, and imports have fallen off accordingly. 
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I. GENERAL FEATURES OF TERRITORY COVERED. 

Manufacturing in Peru, in the generally accepted sense of the word, 
is almost a negligible quantity, particularly in the hardware line, 
where production is limited to the handicraft of local blacksmiths 
and tinsmiths and to a number of small shops and ironworks. Of 
the last-named, the Eagl^ Iron Works and the Vulcan Iron Worlra, 
in Callao, are those with the most modem equipment. These employ 
less than 100 men each and are largely occupied with machinery and 
ship repairs. 

But the production of the local blacksmith and tinsmith must be 
taken into consideration by virtue of the fact that the wants of a 
great proportion of the population, especially in the interior Prov- 
mces, are of a very primitive character. This will be demonstrated 
more in detail in tne consideration of the market for particular lines ^ 
of hardware. 

Geographically the country falls into three zones: (1) The narrow 
coast zone, comprising a series of small valleys running back a few 
miles into the foothill and given over largely to cotton and sugar 

{)lantations; (2) the highlands and mountainous Andean region back 
rom the coast, which includes the cattle and sheep breeding areas 
and the mining regions; (3) the montafia or mountainous forest 
region east of tne A^des, forming the western rim of the Amazonian 
Basin. 

THE THREE COMMERCIAL ZONES. 

Commercially this territory falls into three zones from north to 
south. It must be borne in mind that all lines of communication in 
Peru run transversely from the ports to the interior. There are no 
railway lines running north and south. A traveler in the interior who 
wishes to reach a point 20 or 25 miles to the south or north will prefer 
to go 30 or 40 miles down to the sea, take a ship to the most con- 
venient port, and travel the same distance back into the interior — 
thus going aroimd three sides of a rectangle — rather than attempt the 
hazardous and difficult journey along the fourth side, which leads by 
mule trail (or no trail at all) across the intervening ranges of moirn- 
tains. Thus the commercial zones comprise: 

(1) The small group of northern ports, Tumbes and Pait^ (in the 
Peruvian oil fields), rimentel, Eten, Pacasmayo, Trujillo, Salaverry, 
and Chimbote (all more or less the outlets for sugar, cotton, and 
cattle). 

(2) Callao and the small ports to the north and south of it. Callao 
is 8 miles from Lima and is the termin al of the Central Railway of Peru, 
216 miles long and connecting* with the Cerro de Pasco Railway, 109 
miles long, thus forming the outlet for the rich copper and silver mines 
at Cerro de Pasco, Morococha, and Casapalca. 
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8 PEBUVIAN MARKETS FOB AMERICAN HARDWARE. 

(3) The southern section of the Republic, the outlet of which is the 
port of MoUendo, from which the Southeru Railway of Peru nms to 
Arequipa, the second city of the Republic, and to Cuzco, the tibird 
city and ancient capital of the Incas. A branch line runs to Pimo 
and thence across Lake Titicaca by the railway steamers, connecting 
with the BoliYian system. The Southern Railway system is 536 
miles long. 

All along the coast there are short railways running from the ports 
back into the valleys, to the large estates. The more important of 
these short lines are administered by the Peruvian Corporation, a 
British syndicate that also administers the Central ana Southern 
Railwajrs. The remaining short lines have been built largely by 
private interests as feeders and outlets for the important estates. 

Of the three commercial divisions, the central region is by far the 
most important and, in hardware at least, imports more tnan two- 
thirds of the entire amoimt. 

CONSUMPTIVE CAPACITY OF THE COUNTRY. 

The estimated population of Peru, 4,500,000, and the area, some 
713,000 s(^uare miles, give a density of about 6.3 persons to the square 
mile. This, however, is extremely deceptive as a basis upon which 
to gauge the market possibilities of the coimtry. In the nrst place, 
by lar the greater portion of the population is made up of the native 
Indians or ^cholos, '' whose productive capacity, except in the mining 
regions and in the narrow coast zones, is nil. Consequently, their exist- 
ence has practically no effect upon the consumptive capacity of the 
country. Arbitrarily placing the population at 1,500,000 will give 
the American exporter a much more accurate figure upon which to 
estimate the size of the market with which he has to deal. But a 
statement with respect even to this purchasing population must be 
severely qualified. The poorer classes are extremely poor; with rare 
exceptions they earn barely more than a living wage, and their wants 
are not much. greater than those of the ''cholo" of the interior. 
Except in the larger cities and ports there is no ffreat middle clas^. 
It is, however, in this. middle class and the wealthier classes of the 
larger centers that the hardware importer must look for the ultimate 
consumer. 

ESTATES IN UPLAND DISTRICTS — FOREST REGION OF THE EAST. 

In the upland regions of the Republic there are a great many ex- 
tensive estates (located in the more favored sections) given over 
largely to cattle raising. Life in these regions is, however, pastoral 
and primitive, and, even with the addition of the scattered mining 
camps and the native Indian freeholders, the territory is but sparsely 
populated. The foreign hardware exporter will not be called upon to 
seek for trade in this region, since this interior trade is handled 
almost entirely by the importers located in Lima and CaUao, or at 
Arequipa and Cuzco in the south. 

The montafia, or forest region of the east, is likewise a barren field 
for manufactured products. It is sparsely inhabited by Amazonian 
Indians, with a few poor settlements scattered here and there on the 
great river systems. The decline in the wild-rubber industry soimded 
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thfe doom, temporarily at least, of Peru's vast tropical forest preserves. 
Icjuitos, the Peruvian port on the Amazon River, is the only commer- 
cial center of any importance, and in no way can this port be con- 
sidered as an integral part of the Peruvian commercial field.. It is 
part and parcel oi the Amazonian area and mav be reached only 
through the commercial channels existing on the big Brazilian river. 
Iquitos is linked to the rest of Peru by a wireless system and a fort- 
nightly launch service up the Ucayali River to Puerto Bermudez, 
whence it is several days oy poor trails to the railhead of the Central 
Railway system. There is no commercial traffic of any sort over this 
route. 

II. EXTENT TO WHICH HARDWARE IS USED. 

While Peru is known chiefly as an agricultural and mining country, 
there are various reasons why the market for hardware used in these 
industries is limited. In the decade from 1900 to 1910 there was a 
boom in mining prospecting and development in Peru, perhaps largely 
engendered by the operations of the Cferro de Pasco Mining Co. and 
other concerns in the rich Province of Junin, in central Peru. During 
the past five years, however, the mining industry has been far from 
flourishing, it has been proved time and again that mining on the 
west coast requires huge capital expenditures for profitable exploita- 
tion, either because of the low grade of the ore deposits or the diffi- 
culties of transportation from the mines to the poorly equipped ports 
and the lon^ water haul thence to North Atlantic markets. As a 
result there is at the present time no large class of mining prospectors 
and small operators — such as exist in other virgin mineral regions of 
the world — requiring equipment and supplies. The European crisis has 
further intensified this situation, and, in spite of the high prices that 
minerals are now commanding in the foreign markets, tnere has been 
no responsive expansion in Peruvian operations, for the reason that 
the owners and operators have been imable to secure the necessary 
capital to carry the work forward. It may be noted, however, that 

f ►resent indications point to the advent of greater activity and more 
avorable conditions. 

With the single exception of the big companies operating in the 
Junin district, the mining industry in Peru, during tne period since 
1910, was virtually at a standstill. And aU the purchasing for those 
large foreign companies is done through agents in the home offices in 
New York or London. 

There is, of courae, a small steady demand for mining tools, but 
this does not in any way reach the magnitude that the foreign manu- 
facturer might naturally expect. Where emphasis should be laid, 
in considering the market for mining tools and machinery in Peru, 
is on its future possibilities. Sooner or later there will undoubtedly 
be a revival in this industry, and the manufacturers who have suc- 
ceeded in estabUshing their position in this market will be in a posi- 
tion to reap the benefit. 

CONDITIONS IN AGRICULTURAL INDUSTRY. 

In the agricultural industrv conditions prevail that, although 
arising from different causes, nave the same effect of limiting the 
market for tools. The great demand for agricultural tools and im- 
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10 PERUVIAN MARKETS FOR AMERICAN HARDWARE. 

plements, as distinguished from oCTicultural machinery, in the 
United States is of course due to tne vast number of small land 
holdings, the fields and gardens, which can be exploited profitably 
by hand. This condition does not exist in Peru. In the first place 
the population is lacking, and all land holdings fall into one of two 
divisions — either the big plantations of the coast or the "serrano," 
or the small ''chacra" m the mountains over which the native 
Indian exercises a freehold and from which he is allowed to win a 
precarious living. When it is known that Peru imports baled hay 
from the Pacific coast of the United States and grain from Australia, 
the reason why pitchforks and rakes are not used in that country 
will be tmderstood. 

The big cotton and sugar estates of the coast zone are usually 
operated by companies; considerable capital is put into their de- 
velopment, and most of the work is done by moaem and improved 
macninery. Within the past three or four years nearly $5,000,000 
(American gold) has been invested in sugar machinery alone. Since 
these estates occupy the richest agricultural territory of the Republic 
and are operated on a vast scale, the demand for small agricultural 
tools in connection with their work is naturally limited. The tools 
that are used are of primitive design, and the native agricultural 
worker, representing the oldest and most conservative industry in 
the country, is opposed to change. 

Higher up on tne large estates of the "serrano*' country and on 
the isolated native ''chacras'' in the mountains the agricultural 
worker is more conservative still. In a word, the native agricul- 
tural worker is distressingly unprogressive, and it is only when an 
estate owner becomes imbued with modem ideas that a change of 
tools and methods can be brought about. And it must be said that the 
landowners of Peru are largely responsible for the backwardness 
of the coimtry in agricultural development. Very few of them take 
a direct and intelugent interest in the working of their estates, 
usually delegating the tasks of administration to more or less incom- 
petent managers. There are, of course, numerous and noteworthy 
exceptions to this rule, especially in the coast valleys, but the land 
whereon there is any pretense of intensive and scientific cultivation 
would represent but a fractional percentage of the total arable 
land of tne Republic. 

Within sight of the electric car line between Lima and Callao the 
native plow — an iron-pronged stick^may be seen in operation, 
drawn by a span of oxen, with a bevy of women following after, 
loosening and pulverizing the limips of earth with mallets. 

These observations with reference to the mining and agricultural 
industries are made, not to convey the idea that there is no market 
for agricultural and mining hardware in Peru, but rather to indicate 
why, in such a comparatively large and naturally rich country, the 
market is so small. 

builders' and MARINE HARDWARE — CHARACTERISTICS OF MARKET. 

As regards builders' hardware the limitations of the market are 
easily comprehended, owing to the fact that practically all of the 
building construction is adobe. Even the more pretentious struc- 
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PEKUVIAN MARKETS FOR AMERICAN HARDWARE. 11 

tures in Lima are either adobe faced with plaster and cement or, in 
some cases, of reinforced-concrete construction. Details of build- 
ing construction will be gone into more fully under the appropriate 
heading (see p. 4-2). 

In spite of the fact that Peru has a seaboard approximately 1,300 
miles long, the marine hardware market is comparatively small. 
The ^Peruvians are not a seafaring nation, and the development of 
steam navigation has done much to undermine the prosperity which, 
in the days of sailing ships, made Callao one of the Dusiest and most 
frequented ports on the west coast. The seaboard is, in fact, a 
reflection of the backward and retrogressive spirit that, for a period, 
appears to have settled upon the whole country. 

The hardware market m Peru at the present time mav be classi- 
fied as miscellaneous and general. No emphasis can be laid on any 
particular class of hardware. A twentietn-century mode of Uving 
may be found side by side with a mode that goes Tback to the days 
of Pizarro. In the towns and cities a residence containing aU tne 
luxuries and conveniences of civilization ina>y be found opposite a 
hovel whose inhabitants still cook their food in earthen pots over a 
charcoal fire. In the country an estate equipped with factories, 
steam tractors and plows, and narrow-gauge railways, costing 
hundreds of thousands of pounds sterling, may be found adjoining 
another estate whose owner still cultivates his land with a pointed 
stick. 

III. GENERAL FACTORS AFFECTING AMERICAN TRADE. 

As already noted, the hardware trade of Peru is largely in the 
hands of Europeans of various nationalities. Among these mer- 
chants, so far as personal investigation could reveal, there exists 
no prejudice against goods of American manufacture. On the 
contrary, a very lively interest was manifested by many of the 
merchants in estabUshmg American connections. For many years 
American goods have held a leading position in the Peruvian market. 
In quality they are considered superior in many ways to European 
goods, it will be found, for example, that carpenters' tools imported 
^ mto Peru are almost wholly American, ana the same statement 

^ apphes to many other lines. The past failure of the American 

I manufacturers wholly to dominate this market is the result of 

! diverse factors. 

? In certain lines — enameled ware and various classes of cutlery, for 

instance — the European manufacturer has apparently been able 
consistently to undersell his American competitor. Again, the 
European system of credits, the facilities anorded by European 
banking establishments, and better shipping arrangeihente have made 
it far easier for the Peruvian buyer to shop in the European than in 
the American market. 
I In many cases it has been a matter of custom and tradition. 

European houses, especially British, had thoroughly canvassed the 
west coast long before the advent of the American exporter. Some 
of the Peruvian establishments have been buying certain Unes of 
goods from European manufacturers for more tnan two generations. 
Commercial ties and connections of this sort are not easily severed. 
German commercial methods are, of course, so widely known that 
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they scarcely recjuire comment. As a rule, Grerman commercial 
travelers canvassing this coast in the past have brought with them 
full lines of samples (sometimes 20 or 30 sample trunks), and inva- 
riably this system pays a high dividend on the additional incon- 
venience and expense it may occasion the traveler. Prospective 
buyers show a far greater willingness to place their orders on the 
certainty of actual samples that they have seen and examined than 
on the hypothetical assurances of catalogue cuts and specifications. 

BUYERS FORCED TO TURN TO AMERICAN MAKERS. 

But for the time being the painstaking labor of the German and 
other Continental exporters has been entirely swept away, while, in 
the hardware line, even the importer of British goods has, during 
recent months, been seriously inconvenienced by the restrictive 
action of the British Government in regard to metal imports and 
exports. A large order for lead piping placed in England by a 
certain local house was six months on the way from the factory to 
Callao. Before it had arrived the local house had been forced to 
place a dupUcate order with an American manufacturer. In more 
than one item of the trade, the local importer has found the Euro- 

Eean market closed and barred. Enameled ware from the Continent 
as always been preeminent in the Peruvian market, but to-day 
large consignments of American enameled ware may be found on 
sale, because there has been practically no other source of supply. 

The problem before the American manufacturer consists not so 
much in securing the market to-day — for in many cases that is being 
literally forced upon him — but in retaining this trade after the war 
is over. Before measures can be taken to that end, however, it will 
be necessary to see how far the havoc of war will have affected the 
industrial system in Europe, as regards the factors of cheap produc- 
tion and long credit. 

QUESTION OF CREDITS — AMERICAN BANK NEEDED. 

While the behef has been expressed by the west coast representa- 
tives of various American manufacturers that the war has perma- 
nently swept away the credit basis of business and substituted a cash 
basis, it is doubtful whether this accurately reflects the situation. 
It is true that business since the war has been nearer a cash basis 
than it ever was before; but at the same time the admirable manner 
in which the Peruvian business structure withstood the forced 
liquidation directly following the outbreak of war has tended to 
permit the local merchant to come back and ask for new credit with 
a clear conscience. It is axiomatic that so long as one exporting 
nation will loan money to its customers by means of credit on mer- 
chandise at a low rate of interest, it wiU have a tremendous advantage 
over any competitor that insists on spot cash. 

In the lack of American banking f aciUties and mail steamship lines 
for Peru and the west coast of South America generally, one finds two 
frequently discussed factors that have served to retard, the progress of 
American trade in the past and form the greatest existing weakness at 
the present time. It may be emphasized also that at this time, when 
the question of exchange is of such vital importance, when there is a 
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steadily growing demand for drafts on New York, and when the 
banks with European connections are working at a disadvantage 
with the American market, an American bankmg institution estab- 
hshed in Lima would have been called upon to play a leading and 
profitable r6le in the financial and commercial readjustment of the 
country. Its influence, thrown on the side of American imports, 
would have been enormous.^ 

EDUCATION OF PERUVIAN ENGINEERS IN UNITED STATES. 

A very strong factor in extending American trade in hardware, 
as well as in all mechanical lines, is the education of young Peruvian 
engineers in the technical schools of the United States, in view of 
the decided preference that these engineers show for American 
goods, it would appear to be commercially profitable for the hardware 
and machinery associations in the United States to distribute a 
certain number of technical scholarships each year among the more 
promising graduates of the Peruvian technical schools. Returning 
to their native country to take up the work of their profession as 
civil, mechanical, mining, or electrical engineers or architects, they 
will almost invariably draw up their specifications in favor of the 
material, tools, and suppUes whose desirable qualities have been 
brought to their attention during their residence in the United States. 
In the same way, the Peruvian engineers and architects who have 
received their education in England or on the Continent will favor 
British or Continental goods. Fortunately, however, for American 
trade, Peruvian engineers educated in Europe are in a rapidly 
decreasing minority. 

PERUVIAN VIEW OF COMPARATIVE METHODS. 

In the mind of the average Peruvian importer, American goods 
stand for quaUty, comparatively high prices, cash or short-credit 
terms, difficulties in the way of financing the purchases, poor packing, 
and a failure on the part of the exporter to pay attention to small 
but often important details. 

European goods stand for comparatively low prices, easy credit 
terms, faciUty in financing the purchases, good packing, and attention 
to detail. 

To-day, of course, the inabiUty of European manufacturers to 
make, or at least to guarantee, shipments is driving the importer to 
the American market, no matter what his prejudices may be. 

IV. STATISTICS OF PERUyiAN HARDWARE IMPORTS. 

The following table, compiled from the official statistics of the 
Peruvian Government, shows in United States currency the value 
of the imports of hardware and related articles for the calendar years 
1913 and 1914, the latter being the most recent year for which figures 
are available. In addition to the total value of each item, the table 
indicates the values suppUed by each of the five principal countries 

In this connection, the reader may be referred to "Banking Opportunities in South America," by 
William H. Lough, a monograph published by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce as Speeii 
Agents Series No. 106, and obtainable for 20 cents from the district offices of the Bureau or from the Super 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 
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of ori^. Because of the fact that this table is very detailed and 
oxpUcit, it is felt that it will not only show definitely the share of 
the trade secured by the chief competing nations but will afford to 
American manufacturers an illuminating insight into the precise 
character and amounts of the goods that are needed to satisfy the 
special requirements of Peru: 



Articles. 



Tetf. 



ToUl. 



United 
SUtot. 



Qreftt 
Britain. 



Ger- 
many. 



France. 



Belgium. 



ABTiaANS' TOOLS AND SUTPUBS. 

Adzes, with or without liandles.. . 

Anvils, iron or steel 

Augers 

Awls 

Beeswax 

Bellows 

Blowlamps 

Blow pipes, all kinds 

Brace bits 

Braces or wimbles: 
With ratchet { 

Without ratdiet { 



Brushes: 
Paint— 

Of horsehair 

Of vegetable fibers.. 

Whitewashing 

Butteris, farriers' 

Carpenters' benches — 



I 



1918 

1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 



Chisels and gouges 

Chisels, cold, with or wilhout han- 
dles 



Compasses, iron — 
Drills, iron or steel. 
Fishhooks 



JForges, with or without bellows. . 

QlasB cutters, diamond, set in 

wood or metal 



Grindstones, wood or iron frame. . 

Grindstone stands, wood or iron. . 

Hammers 

Hatchets, large 

Irons: 
Pressing 

Shoemakers' 

Joiners' marking gauges 

Joiners' rabbeting planes 

Knives, saddlery or artisans' 

Lasts, shoemakers' 



1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 



1,278 

1,407 

834 

6fi0 

1,347 

1,580 

353 

183 

514 

72 

853 

342 

194 

215 

4,063 

2,377 

921 
468 
174 
100 



6,373 

4,714 

160 

20 

183 

63 

150 

30 

1,950 

11 

1,614 

932 

349 

563 

242 

419 

1,246 

568 

1,730 

215 

4,201 

2,111 

183 

355 

40 

54 

164 

55 

7,061 

3,943 

10,155 

12,196 

5,335 

3,923 

188 

146 

140 

51 

824 

856 

3,457 

1,866 

271 

101 



$062 
794 

188 
587 
378 
279 



7 
116 



29 
54 
43 
96 
3,365 
1,469 

663 
291 
58 
22 



281 
125 



1,940 



940 
412 
160 
264 
18 
117 
1,091 
295 



2,192 
1,306 



19 



9 
97 
41 
3,093 
2,145 
9,268 
11,425 

204 
19 



131 
34 
296 
93 
489 
148 
183 
55 



$422 
433 
713 
664 
266 
240 
291 
325 
155 

32 
344 

61 



53 
90 
384 
475 

116 
106 
35 
43 



654 

757 

112 

3 



150 

220 
97 

227 
58 
18 
29 
60 
1,503 

102 
1,377 

500 
56 
48 
25 
21 
53 



2,134 
916 
213 
281 

4,238 
3,708 



11 



70 
1,891 

818 
48 
35 



$29 

67 
39 
164 
109 
1,037 
826 
121 
118 
35 



349 
93 
91 
19 

160 



142 
60 
81 
34 



4,292 
3,780 



11 

218 
138 
53 
6 
130 
166 
111 
213 
151 
111 
242 
95 
88 
122 



1,265 
630 
674 
338 

132 
119 
136 



55 
242 



185 



$11 
31 
63 



439 
77 
25 

. 19 
11 

388 

190 



10 
*i65 



14 



247 
162 



76 



29 
208 



165 



174 
218 



27 

iis 



6 
213 
450 
335 
663 
38 



$45 

"22 



21 
'9 



117 



13 
92 



43 



50 
'36 



29 
54 



34 



14 
300 
31 



47 
48 



256 



403 
49 
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Articles. 



Year. 



Total. 



United 
States. 



Great 
Britain. 



Ger* 
many. 



France. 



Belgium. 



ARTISANS' TOOI^ AND SUPPLIES— 

continued. 

Levels, steel, iron, brass, or wood 

Nail pullers 

Planes, grooTing 

Planes, wood or iron 

Plane blades 

PUers: 
Iron or steel 

Carpenters' 

Shoemakers' 

Plumb bobs, metal 

Presses: 
Bookbinders' or carpenters' 

Large, carpenters', iron or wood 
Punches: 
Eyelet 

Hole, of all types 

Shoemakers' 

Putty 

Rasps and flies 

Rules, folding, wood, bone, or 
metal 

Sailors' palms 

Saw sets 

Saws: 
Hand, all forms and sizes 

Band or circular 

Mounted, all sizes f 

-Silversmiths', jewelers%etc., fret 

Unmounted 

Scrapers: 
Carpenters' •. 

Shoemakers', and saddlery 

Screw drivers 

Screw plates, steel, iron, or wood 

Snips, tinsmiths' , 

Soldering irons 

Squares, try, iron, steel, or wood . 

Stocks and dies , 

Tapes: 
Cloth, spring box- 
Less than 2 meters (6.56 feet) . . 

More than 3 meters 



1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 



n,047 

7 

625 

524 

315 

312 

8,293 

5,209 

1,614 

1,740 

1,400 
1,467 
276 
356 
194 
185 
82 
150 

121 
163 
204 
247 

183 

65 

440 

723 

48 

164 

1,018 

312 

13,885 

9,504 

2,662 

4,156 

24 

6 

213 

136 

3,991 

4,241 

2,910 

3,065 

470 

371 

82 

255 

703 

758 

58 

15 

296 

97 

1,285 

1,022 

4,825 

3,518 

261 

179 

741 

300 

1,435 

1,530 

2,473 

4,966 



300 
171 



659 



$800 

3 

349 

209 

111 

178 

3,405 

2,019 

135 

140 

53 

195 

24 

4 



53 

115 

14 

2 



7,356 

6,492 

407 

158 



78 
26 

2,405 

2,888 

1,557 

1,192 

174 

184 

19 

53 

111 

412 



810 

687 

3,797 

2,468 

43 

28 

14 

20 

1,271 

1,489 

1,305 

4,336 



$7i 

1 

43 

47 



15 
348 

75 
358 
177 

155 
192 



92 
126 
33 



29 

26 
194 
186 

19 
155 
601 
280 
2,511 
1,666 
853 
972 

24 



474 
76^ 
121 
1,330 
111 
63 



271 



204 
121 
446 
288 
102 
39 
159 
68 
97 
12 
858 
291 



30 
343 
163 



$131 

2 

178 

213 

184 

22 

2.366 

2,241 

450 

730 



885 
233 
155 
33 



12 

174 
105 



1,959 

543 

1,119 

2,233 



75 
49 

921 
432 
218 
104 

93 
102 

34 

41 
343 

82 



23 
238 
158 
451 
698 
111 

96 
280 
178 

67 

29 
310 
257 



261 
130 
164 

485 



$1 



42 



95 
722 
315 
499 
614 



161 



82 
29 
72 



53 
61 
67 
199 



8 
'3i2" 



587 
154 
773 



53 

58 
49 
514 
167 
86 
22 



115 
121 
121 



6 

n 

33 
51 
38 
31 



14 

.232 

20 



82 



111 
20 

*i,*452 

275 

150 

13 

300 
23 



22 



19 



542 



116 
19 



7 
393 
272 



14 
14 



29 
5 



53 
23 



48 
14 



145 
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Artiekf. 



Year. 



Total. 



Cnit€d Great 
StAles. Britain. 



Ger- 
many. 



France. , Belgiom. 



ABTUAVfl* TOOLS AMD SUTTUMa— 

eoDtlnned. 

Tapea-CoBtiniied. 
HetaUic- 
Less than 2 meters 

More than 2 meters 

Tailors' looee 

Tongs, over 4 centimeters (1.57 

inches), blacksmith's. 

Toolsets, patent, in handles 

Tool chests, carpenters' 

Tools: . ... 

Carpenters', tanners', saddle- 
nuikers', and coopers'. 

Blacksmiths' 

Jewelers' and watchmakers' — 
Other arts and crafts 

Trowels, masons' 

Vises: 

Blacksmiths' or carpenters', 
large, iron or steel. 

Hand 

Wire cutters, all classes 

Wire stretchers or pipe cutters. . 

Wooden mallets 

Wooden screws 

Wrenches 

IflNINO AND AGRICULTURAL 
TOOLS. 

Bellows, sulphur 

Bdthig: 
Cloth 

Leather 

Rubber 

Boiler injectors 

Boiler tubes, iron or steel 

Crucibles: 

Bone, clay, or porcelain 

Iron or steel 

Plumbago 

Crowbars, iron or steel 

Drills, mining 

Furnaces, assaying or cupellation 

Gauges, copper, pressure 

Grass hooks and scythes 

Hammers, mine, in excess of 4 
kilos (8.82 pounds). 

Hoes, Iron 

Hose, rubber, wire bound, over 1 
centimeter (0.39 inch), to drain 



1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 



1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 
1913 
1914 

1913 
1914 



1339 

17H 
485 
312 
426 
351 
310 

43 
440 

37 
571 
170 

7tt5 
461 
3,996 
l,&tO 
1,009 
86 
6,119 
4,569 
1,193 
1,126 

3,162 

1,120 

417 

160 

82 

1 

1,169 

783 



17 
121 

52 
7,245 
4,702 



1,042 
422 

25,385 
26,641 
51,560 
48,059 
12,542 
9,816 
1,872 
3,919 
13,827 
17,363 

663 

417 

154 

8 

72 

71 

6,965 

3,880 

3,977 

2,032 

591 

204 

687 

744 

2,705 

3,089 

848 

476 

31,049 

23,363 

4,656 
4,096 



$24 



223 
17 

402 
15 

111 
92 



8S 

1,602 

577 

00 

*i ,916 

2,390 
77 
52 

1,153 

524 

52 

26 

7 



524 
533 



12 
103 

45 
6,125 
3,509 



22,703 

1,988 

11,567 

13,386 

12,251 

9,346 

1,639 

3,330 

6,644 

5,844 

159 
34 
57 
3 



14 

46 

3,031 

1,800 



188 
388 



301 

182 
2,303 
1,057 

1,396 
1,766 



$72 
62 
392 
221 
66 
74 
72 
17 



$242 
116 

38 
39 
160 
235 



179 
32 

81 

106 

1,969 

757 

69 

5 

1,716 

736 

213 

25 

1,489 

417 

58 

15 

18 



29 

22 

218 

43 

251 
105 
260 
143 
796 
36 
2,231 
746 
669 
779 

291 
145 
307 
113 

48 



402 



402 
237 



7 
848 
873 



178 
281 



2,158 
18,740 
34,298 
27,548 



2,920 
3,613 
3,822 



470 

194 

456 

2,226 

4,195 

407 

291 

81 

' 5 

43 

63 

5,820 

3,773 

795 

111 

691 

204 

174 

126 

2,666 

2,988 

470 

228 

27,960 

21,248 

2,264 
2,187 



8 
136 
61 



164 
109 



673 
980 



$4 

126 i 



31 



G3 



174 
152 ! 

58 ' 



60 



188 
186 
150 

62 
13 



119 
48 
116 

159 



213 t. 



16 



1,018 
29 



1,562 
'2,*2i6' 



76 



76 



60 



126 



17 



1,431 



36 
1,792 
7,284 



145 
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